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his poems are worked up and polished almost to a fault. In
some instances he has carried this refining process to such
a point, pruning away everything that appeared to him
pleonastic or redundant, that his meaning becomes obscure,
and his verses are extremely difficult to understand.

It may appear strange that with all their artificiality and
manifest laboriousness there should be much of passion in
the poems of Na3ili, but such is the case, and the evident
sincerity of this has secured for him the suffrages of the
Ottoman critics of to-day. Thus Professor Naji says that
while the words of the artificial poets are as a rule without
any trace of that true love which is the very soul of poetry,
there are many passages in Na3ilf which will send a thrill
to the lover's heart. Ziya Pasha also has a good word for
him, commending alike his language and his matter, and
coupling him with Fuzulf, whom, however, he resembles only
in so far as he is at once artificial and sincere.

Na'ili is an interesting figure in the history of Turkish
poetry, and there is much in his diwan that may be read
with pleasure, but it cannot be said that he rendered any
real service to the development of literature in his country.
It is true that he was an innovator, and it is clear that he
was a man of exceptional ability, nay, he even achieved
something in relieving, if but for a moment, the somewhat
depressing monotony of the late Perso-Turkish school. But
unhappily his innovations were in the wrong direction, a
direction whence no true or permanent benefit was to be
hoped. For he is as Persian as Nefci himself; all those wonder-
ful new phrases and expressions of his are to be found between
the covers of the Persian dictionary; and so un-Turkish is
his idiom, so filled is it with Persianisms of every description,
that many of his lines are unintelligible to a Turk unac-
quainted with the language of Iran. Neither did he, like